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tween North and South in America, the
rians of New England, and the Presbyterians and
Dutch Reform ministers elsewhere were not only
the moral, but the civil leaders of the people.
One can count such clergymen now on, the
fingers of one's hands. Such men as President
Eliot of Harvard, ex-President Cleveland and Mr.
Joseph Choate have carried far more weight in
their own local affairs and in the country at large,
than any clergyman I can mention, unless it be
perhaps Bishop Potter and Rev, Dr. Fxlward Ev-
erett Ilale, when in the full vigor of his powers.
It is by no means intended to inter from this state-
ment that the bulk of the clergy are not hard work-
ing or without influence. In the country districts
they are valuable public servants, and, according
to their willingness, lend a hand here, there, and
everywhere. But, with many exception** of <wir.sc,
they receive nowadays more of social rank from
their position as clergymen than they bring to
that position. One often hears the lament thaf
it is not easy to get a curate who is a gentleman
using that word, of course, in its limited technical
sense understood in England, The tenjptation
to men of a certain social grade and of moderate
abilities to go into the church is of course gF*utf
when thereby they can, without much exertion
become members of a profession which gives